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Important Events in the History of the Lutheran 
Church in America from October, 1929, 
to November, 1930. 


October 30—31, 1929. Second biennial convention of the American 
Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods held at Chicago, with 94 pastors and 
215 laymen present. (This organization is composed of members of the 
U.L. C., the Norwegian Lutheran Church, the Augustana, Iowa, and 
Ohio synods.) 

November 1, 1929. President Hoover appointed a commission to rep- 
tesent the United States at the celebration of the one-thousandth anni- 
versary of the Alting in Lutheran Iceland, June 26, 1930. 

January, 1930. The publication of a new theological magazine begins 
under the title Concordia Theological Monthly, edited by the faculty of 
Concordia Seminary, St.Louis. This paper represents a merger of the 
former Lehre und Wehre, Homiletic Magazine, and Theological Monthly. 
Dr. Paul E. Kretzmann, managing editor. 

January 3. The organization meeting of the Intersynodical Hymn- 
book Committee at Milwaukee, Wis. Purpose: the preparation of an 
English hymn-book for the Synodical Conference of North America. 

January 17. Twelfth formal annual meeting of the National Lutheran 
Council in New York City. Rev. John A. Morehead resigned’ as executive 
secretary in order to devote his entire time to his duties as president of the 
Lutheran World Convention. Successor, Rev. R. H. Long of Columbus, O., 
member of the Joint Synod of Ohio. 

February 9. Ninetieth anniversary of Grace Congregation, Union- 
town, Perry Co., Mo. 

March 5. Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference of America at Min- 
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neapolis, Minn. All Lutheran foreign mission boards in America (except 
that of the Missouri Synod) were represented. Rev. Geo. Drach, D. D. 
(U.L.C.), elected president. 

March 17—19. Seventeenth annual meeting of the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference at Chicago. Dr.H.F. Martin, Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebr., elected president. 

April 4—6. First Lutheran Youths’ Conference (U.L. C.) at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, O. 

April 27. Bicentenary of Trinity Church, New Holland, Pa. 

May 11—18. 220th anniversary of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church at 
West Branch, near Catskill, N.Y. The church was built in 1710 by 
a group of Palatinate immigrants. 

May 13. Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio celebrated the centennial of 
its theological Seminary at Columbus, O. 

May 13. The Lutheran Witness reported on latest statistics of the 
Missouri Synod: 2,942 pastors (excluding foreign missionaries); 3,749 
congregations and 851 preaching-stations; 180,889 voting member; 715,065 
communicants; 1,137,793 baptized; 1,371 parochial schools with 81,938 
children, instructed by 1,399 men and 490 women teachers; 2,769 Sunday- 
schools; 201,180 Sunday-school pupils; 18,833 Sunday-school teachers. 
Value of church property, nearly one hundred million dollars; of educa- 
tional institutions, eleven million; of benevolent institutions, twelve million. 

May 2. Rev. John Herzer, for twenty-four years professor at Con- 
cordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill., died at the age of eighty-nine years. 

May 22. Duncan McVicker Kemerer, D. D., senior of the Pittsburgh 
Synod (U.L.C.), died at the age of nearly ninety-two years. 

June 2—5. 183d annual convention of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania (U.L.C.) at St. Michael’s-Zion Church, 
Philadelphia (Rev. E. P. Pfatteicher, D. D., president). The proposed 
merger of six Lutheran synods in Pennsylvania into four was rejected as 
undesirable. 

June 7. Swedish Augustana Synod met at Rock Island, Il. 

June 10—15. 34th convention of the United Danish Synod, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

June 25. 400th anniversary of the presentation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Celebrations commemorating this event held in all the Lutheran 
synods of America. 

July 3. Death of Dr. Lydia Woerner, former medical missionary of 
the Rajahmundry Field, India. 

July 13—17. 37th International Convention of the Walther League 
at Cleveland, O. Mr. E. J. Gallmeyer of Fort Wayne, Ind., reelected 
president. 

July 26. Death of Dr. Anna S. Kugler, pioneer medical missionary of 
the United Lutheran Church in India for almost fifty years. 

August 4—12. Organization at Toledo, O., of the American Lutheran 
Church, a merger of the Joint Synod of Ohio, the Synod of Buffalo, and 
the Synod of Iowa, comprising 1,955 congregations, 500,000 baptized, 
300,280 communicant members, served by 1,527 pastors and ordained pro- 
fessors.. Rev. C. C. Hein, D. D., of Columbus, O., president. Rev. K. A. 
Hoessel of Milwaukee, Wis., Rev. C. G. Prattengeier of Charles City, Towa, 
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and Rev. Emmanuel Poppen, D.D., of Grove City, O., first, second, and 
third vice-presidents, respectively. Prof. E. J. Braulick of Seguin, Tex., sec- 
retary, and Rev. R. Grabau of North Tonawanda, N. Y., assistant secretary. 

August 6—11. Meeting of the Synodical Conference at Qunicy, Ill. 
142 representatives present. Dr. L.Fuerbringer reelected president. The 
following statistics were reported on its mission-work: 80 congregations and 
mission-places, numbering 6,929 souls, served by 15 white and 22 colored 
missionaries. In the last two years 1,045 souls were added, an increase 
of 18%. MNew mission opened at Piney Woods, Miss., in an educational 
institution of 400 students. 52 parish-schools were enrolled with 3,320 
pupils. Three institutions of higher learning: Greensboro, N.C.; Selma, 
Ala.; New Orleans, La. 

August 26. Death of Rev. F. W.Herzberger, poet, author, and mis- 
sionary, at St. Louis. He was instrumental in calling into existence a home- 
finding society, a home for convalescents, a home for the aged and in 
training a large number of volunteer workers to assist him in his institu- 
tional missions. 

August 27—28. Annual Educational Conference of the Missouri 
Synod convened at Concordia Teachers’ College, River Forest, Ill. 

September 10. At the opening of the new school-year at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, two newly called professors, Theo. Hoyer and E. J. 
Friedrich, were formally inducted into their office. The largest enrolment 
in the history of the institution was reported, with 537 students enrolled 
in all departments. 

September 24. The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of Dr. F. 
Pfotenhauer, president of the Missouri Synod, celebrated at Old Trinity 
Church, St.Louis. In the same service the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
in Australia conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity on Prof. 
Theo. Graebner, Prof. Wm. Arndt, and Dean J. H.C. Fritz of Concordia 
Seminary. 

September 30 to October 2. 29th annual convention of the Associated 
Lutheran Charities Conference at Fort Wayne (Synodical Conference) . 

October 2. First weekly radio-chain program over the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company’s network (Lutheran Hour), under the auspices of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League. 

October 7—15. Seventh biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church at Milwaukee. 

October 13. Rev. Walter E. Tressel, D.D., prominent member of the 
Ohio Synod, at one time assistant editor of the Lutheran Standard and 
professor at St. Paul’s Seminary, Hickory, N.C., died at Portland, Oreg. 

October 26. The Rev. O. C. Kreinheder, former president of the 
English District of the Missouri Synod and pastor of Christ Church, De- 
troit, Mich., was formally inducted into office as president of Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind. Successor to Dr. W. H. T. Dau. 

October 29—31. Organization of the American Lutheran Conference 
at Minneapolis, Minn. The following synods joined the organization: 
the American Lutheran Church, the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, the Lutheran Free Church, the Augustana Synod, and the United 
Danish Lutheran Church. Dr. Otto Mees of Columbus was elected 
ptesident. W.G.P. 
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The Beginnings of Permanent English Lutheran 
Work in Missouri. 
By Prop. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D. 


That there were Lutherans in Southeastern Missouri, and some whose 
native tongue was English, at that, before the Saxon immigrants settled in 
Perry County, seems to appear from some early records and letters. These 
settlers seem to have come from Western North Carolina and Eastern 
Tennessee, and they were apparently strong enough to form not only con- 
gregations, but even conferences. Just what the whole movement amounted 
to and how long the congregations lasted is not yet clear, but it is hoped that 
some careful student’ of his- 
tory will be able to find 
authentic records of these 
early Lutheran settlers in 
Perry and in Cape Girardeau 
Counties, so that we may have 
a description of their work. 

But while the history of 
these settlers is still a matter 
of conjecture, we have defi- 
nite records of a movement 
which resulted in a permanent 
organization. And to this 
day the post-office concerned 
in this account is listed as 
one where a Lutheran con- 
gregation is maintained, in 
part by the descendants of 
men who took an active part 
in the organization of perma- 
nent English Lutheran work 
in Missouri. We quote at 
length from the account of 


The Present Church at Gravelton, Mo. the meeting held at the 
Gravelton schoolhouse from 


August 16 to 20, 1872, as given by Professor C. F. W. Walther in the 
Lutheraner of September 1, 1872. He writes as follows: — 

“Surely all those who love our American Lutheran Zion will rejoice if 
we herewith inform them that during the days which have just passed a free 
conference of Lutherans of the German and English tongues was held for. 
the purpose of promoting the English Lutheran Church in the West. The 
invitation to this meeting was issued by the English Lutheran pastors Moser 
and Henkel at Gravelton, Wayne Co., Mo., and a number of members of 
our Synod as well as one member of the Norwegian Lutheran Synod had 
followed this invitation. 

“The conference was opened on the morning of August 16, at nine 
o'clock, and continued its meetings till the evening of August 20. As 
members of the conference there were present, from the — 
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“Tennessee Synod, the Pastors Polycarp C. Henkel and Jonathan R. 
Moser, with the following lay delegates: Laban M. Fox, Samuel Parman, 
Abel J. F. Moser, Francis E. Whitener, James M. Clubb, and Marcus 
Young; ‘ 

“Holston Synod, Pastor Andrew Rader of Webster County, Mo., with 
the following lay delegates: James Davis, James R. Hannah, and David J. 
McElwain; 

“Missouri Synod, Pastor Ch. S. Kleppisch of Belleville, Ill., and Prof. 
C.F. W. Walther of St. Louis, Mo.; 

“Norwegian Lutheran Synod, Prof. F. A. Schmidt of St. Louis, Mo. 

“In the opening service on the morning of August 16 Professor 
Schmidt delivered an English sermon on Rom. 1, 16 before a very attentive 
audience, which, in proportion to the relatively small population of that 
region, was very numerous. In the sessions on the afternoon of that day 


The Parsonage at Gravelton, Mo. 


and in the morning and afternoon’ sessions of the following days, which 
were partly open to the public, partly private sessions, the main subject of 
the discussion was a series of sixteen theses submitted by Professor Walther, 
together with the references to the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran 
Church which were offered with the theses. The purpose of this discussion 
was, ptimarily, to ascertain whether all members [of the conference] were 
ttuly one in the right faith and whether, therefore, brotherly and churchly 
cooperation were possible. To the great joy of all, every further day 
brought more convincing proof of the fact that such unity in the right faith 
was truly present, so that in the end all the members of the conference were 
able with full confidence to offer one another the hand of brotherly love. 
The way in which this most enjoyable objective was reached consisted in 
this, that every member of the conference, including the lay delegates, 
according to a definite alternating order expressed himself on each thesis, 
the length of such expressions varying with the content of the respective 
thesis, and that finally every one expressed his approval of every one of 
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the theses, together with the expositions offered. Nor was it less gratify- 
ing to note that others who were present at the public sessions, men and 
young men, women and young women (with the possible exception of 
a few who were present from strange churches), followed with evident 
great interest and expressed their cordial agreement with the discussions and 
resolutions of the conference in an unmistakable manner. 

“The theses with the respective passages from the Symbolical Books 
of the Lutheran Church supporting them were the following: — 


I. 


3. The written Word of God is the only norm and rule of faith 
and life. (Formula of Concord, Introd. Trigl., 776.) 

“bh, The written Word of God is the only principle of Christian knowl- 
edge [Erkenntnisprinzip}. (Smalcald Articles, II, Art. 2. Trigl., 466, § 15.) 

“c, The Word of God is always to be taken literally and not to be 
understood in a figurative sense without urgent reasons. (Formula of Con- 
cord, II, Art. 7. Trigl., 986, § 45.) 

“4. The Word of God is to be interpreted out of itself, not according 
to reason, tradition, or new revelations. (L.c., 988, § 50.) 


Il. 


“Man by nature has no free will in spiritual things and cannot co- 
operate in his conversion. (Formula of Concord, II. Trigl., 880, $9. 
Smalcald Articles, Art. 1. Trigl., 476, §§ 3.5.) 


Ill. 


“By virtue of the personal communion with the Deity divine qualities 
have been communicated to Christ according to His human nature, realiter. 
(Formula of Concord, I, Art. 8. Trigl., 820, §§8—11; Lat. 13—16.) 


IV. 


“Christ has already effected a complete reconciliation of the world with 
God. (Formula of Concord, II, Art. 11. Trigl., 1068. 1070, §§ 14 f. 28.) 


Vv. 


“a The merit and blessings of Christ are transmitted to men only, 
and truly, through the means of grace, the Word and the Sacraments. 
(Formula of Concord, II, Art. 11. Trigl., 1068, § 16. Smalcald Articles, 
III, Art. 8. Trigl., 494, §§ 3 £.) 

“tb. The Gospel is not a mere proclamation, but at the same time an 
offering and a transmitting of the grace of Christ. (Formula of Con- 
cord, II. Trigl., 954, § 12.) 

e, Private absolution is the Gospel addressed to individual persons, 
offering and donating the forgiveness of sins on the part of God. (Augs- 
burg Confession, Art.25. Trigl., 68, §§2 ff. Apology, Art.11. Trigl., 
248, §§58f.5 Art. 12, 260, § 39.) 

“q. Absolution demands faith, and faith alone receives what the abso- 
Jution offers and gives; neither it nor any of the means of grace works 
ex opere operato. (Apology, Art. 12. Trigl., 268, § 62; Art. 14, 312, 
§§ 18 £.) 


2 
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“4. Faith alone justifies and brings salvation: this is the main article 
of the entire Christian religion. (Apology, Art.4. Trigl., 118, §§ 1 f.) 

“b. If faith is of the right kind, a person thereby becomes a new man 
according to heart, soul, mind, and all powers; faith purifies the heart 
and is active through love and good works. (Formula of Concord, II. 


Trigl., 940, §§ 10 ff.) VII 


“Good works are only those which are commanded by God, provided 
they are done in faith. (Apology, Art.15. Trigl., 320, §§ 24 f.) 


VIII. 


“a. Baptism works regen- 
eration and gives eternal sal- 
vation to those who receive it 
in faith. (Large Catechism, 
TV. Trigl., 738, §§ 26 ff.) 

“b. The grace of Baptism 
is lost by sins against con- 
science. (Formula of Con- 
cord, II. Trigl., 906, § 69.) 

“c. Baptism stands firm 
on God’s side, even when a 
person backslides, for by re- 
pentance he can and should 
return to it [the grace of 
Baptism}. (Large Catechism, 
IV. Trigl., 750, § 81 f.) 


IX. 


“In the Lord’s Supper 
the true body and blood of 
Christ are truly present, are distributed under the bread and wine, and 
are received with the mouth by both the worthy and the unworthy, by 
the former for the forgiveness of sins, by the latter to their damnation. 
(Formula of Concord, II, Art.7. Trigl., 982, §§ 33 f.) 


X. 


“4. Christian liberty includes freedom from the Jewish Ceremonial and 
Police Law. 

“b. By reason of his Christian liberty the believer of the New Testa- 
ment is no longer bound to any Sabbath-day. (Augsburg Confession, 
Art. 28. Trigl., 90, §§ 51—60.) XI 


“4. The Church in the real sense of the word is the sum total of all 
those who truly believe in Christ. (Apology, Art.7. Trigl., 228, §§ 10 ££.) 

“b. The outward marks of this Church are pure deceriue anid! she 
unadulterated Sacraments. (Augsburg Confession, Art. 7. Trigl., 46, § 1.) 

“c, Christian fellowship is to be maintained only with those who agree 
in all articles of faith. (Formula of Concord, II, Art. 10. Trigl., 
1062, § 31.) 


The Suspension Bridge. 
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XII. 


“a. The Church has the duty to practise discipline and therefore to 
excommunicate stubborn heretics or sinners. (Smalcald Articles, Art. III, 
Art.9. Trigl., 496, IX, Of Excommunication.) 

“b. Guests at the Holy Communion must previously be examined. 
(Augsburg Confession, Art. 25. Trigl., 68, IV, Of Confession.) 

“c. Ignorant people [those ignorant of the doctrines of Christianity} 
are not to be admitted to the Lord’s Supper. (Large Catechism, Short 
Preface. Trigl., 574.) XII 


“The power of the keys is no privilege of the ordained preachers, but 
is a power of the entire believing Church, which possesses them originally 
and immediately. (Smalcald Articles, Treatise. Trigl., 510, § 24.) 


XIV. 


“a. Pastors do not constitute a special, holy station of priests over 
against the laymen. (Apology, Art.22. Trigl., 358, § 9.) 

“b. The pastoral office is nothing but an office of service in the 
Church, instituted by God. (Apology, Art. 24. Tvrigl., 412, § 87.) 

“c, The calling of pastors is a right of the congregation whom they 
are to serve; ordination is only a confirmation of this call and merely 
a church custom instituted by the apostles. (Smalcald Articles, Treatise. 
Trigl., 524, §§ 70 £.) XV 


“The doctrine of a glorification of the Church yet to be expected in 
a so-called millennium militates against several articles of the Christian faith 
and is therefore to be rejected. (Augsburg Confession, Art.17. Trig.l, 50, 
XVII, §5. Symbolum Nicaenum.) 


XVI. 


“The Pope of Rome is the Antichrist prophesied in Scripture. (Smal- 
cald Articles, II, Art. 4. Trigl., 474, § 10.) 

“In addition to these theses the conference discussed also the following 
subjects: Why is the establishment of parish schools necessary, and what 
steps are to be taken with regard to them? What is to be done in order 
to gather the many English-speaking Lutherans who have come from the 
East to the West and are here living widely scattered? How may pastors 
be gained for these people who live so scattered, in case they are gathered 
into congregations? As a result of these discussions two young men imme- 
diately declared their readiness to enter our seminary in St. Louis in order 
to prepare themselves for the office in the English Lutheran Church, and 
the English Lutheran pastors present at the conference, who had for that 
event been promised an honorable dismissal from their respective synods, 
resolved to constitute themselves into an “English Lutheran Conference of 
Missouri,” representing their congregations, to which end they drafted 
a constitution for such a body, which is now to be submitted to the respec- 
tive congregations for ratification. 


“If possible, the minutes of the meeting, kept by Pesfeces Schmidt — 
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in English and accepted by the members of the preparatory conference as 
correct, are to appear in print in unabridged form as soon as possible. 

“On the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, which occurred within the days 
of the conference, Prof. Walther preached early in the morning for the 
few Germans of the neighborhood in a German service on Acts 16, 20—34, 
and Pastor Kleppisch delivered an English sermon in the English service 
in the afternoon on 1 John 1,7. In the closing service, on August 20, 
Pastor Rader preached on Eph. 2, 19. 20, also in the English language. 

“May it please God to lay His further gracious blessing on this small, 
but blessed beginning of organized care for the scattered children of our 
Church in the West who speak the English language. May every one who 
loves our Zion assist in requesting this from the Father of Mercy in the 
name of Jesus. Amen.” 

Thus far the report by Professor Walther, which is surely a most 
interesting and objective description of the meeting, showing that the 
fathers of the Missouri Synod were not unaware of the responsibilities 
resting upon them with regard to work among scattered Lutherans of the 
English tongue. The illustrations offered here give some idea of the 
ancient place as it looks at present. Pastor C. Hafner, who was kind 
enough to supply the photographs, remarks: “There is no town around 
the church. Gravelton is about a mile away in a southwestern direction. 


_ The schoolhouse where the convention was held in 1872 is not in existence 


any more. One member . . . intended to make a drawing from memory, but 
he gave it up. Close to the parsonage stood the college which the Rev. 
Wagner maintained for a while, but that also was torn down some years ago. 
The suspension bridge is over the creek close to the church grounds. Most 
of our members cross it when they come to church.” * 


A Brief History of the Slovak Lutheran Synod 
of the United States. 
By REV. S. G. MAZAK. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


Further Efforts at Forming an Organization. 


The following period can be divided into two section: a) the first three 
preliminary meetings; b) the final meeting, at which the Synod was 
formally organized. 

a) The first three preliminary meetings. —The first of these meetings 
was held at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., on June 9, 1889. It was also held during 
the national convention of the S.E.J. At this meeting the question of 
organizing was again broached. The pastors held their conference on the 
date mentioned above, and at this conference they drew up the four points 
which were thereafter known as the “Four Wilkes-Barre Points.” This 
declaration of theirs reads as follows: — 


* For the later history of the English work begun in 1872 see Ebenezer, 
p- 422 
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1. “We, the undersigned Slovac Evangelical Lutheran ministers, by 
this declare that in doctrine we stand on the foundation of the Gospel of 
Christ and all the Symbolical Books of our dear Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; 

2. “That we are engaged among the Slovaks of America for the 
spreading of the kingdom of God. On the basis of this we promise: 
a) that we shall propagate this Gospel of Christ both by pure Evangelical 
teaching and by a blameless life; b) that we shall cultivate amongst our- 
selves brotherly love, harmony, and concord. 

3. “That in the discharging of our office we shall not knowingly ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper to adherents of the Helvetic Confession. 

4. “We furthermore declare that we condemn and are determined to 
curtail by our influence the holding of picnics and balls [dances] for the 
benefit of the Slovak Evangelical Augsburg Confession Churches. We 
also declare that we shall seek our livelihood by attending to spiritual 
things only.” 

These four points give us an insight into the conditions existing at that 
time better than any comments that we could write. Among the pastors 
themselves there was a lack of true brotherly love, and some of them led 
a life that was anything but exemplary. But it seems that they were realiz- 
ing that if the Slovak Lutheran Church in America was to continue, they 
must come to some agreement and that they must do away with these 
irregularities of Christian life. These four points became the cardinal 
topics of all discussions at subsequent meetings and paved the way for 
a true understanding and union. At this meeting, D. Z. Laucek presided, 
and D. Kvacala recorded the minutes. Besides these two, there were 
present K. Hauser, M. Tomaska, L. Novomesky, and L. Havel. 

The second preliminary meeting was held at Braddock, Penn., on the 
16th and 17th of January, 1900. Since the last meeting much had been 
said and written about this coming meeting, and everywhere joy was 
expressed that finally the pastors would come to some sort of an under- 
standing and that the long-sought union would finally be realized. Rev. 
Laucek had sent out invitations to other pastors who had not been present 
at the Wilkes-Barre meeting. L. Boor and J. S. Micatek were the new 
pastors who attended this meeting. At this meeting the “Four Wilkes- 
Barre Points” were discussed and expanded. Those assembled also gave 
themselves the following name: “A Fraternization of the American Slovak 
Lutheran Churches of the Evangelical Augsburg Confession of the United 
States of America.” A somewhat lengthy name for such a small body; 
but, to say the least, they were not even entitled to this name, as the con- 
gregations were not represented and as yet were not members of that 
organization. 

The third preliminary meeting was held on June 4, 1902, at Braddock, 
Penn. Thus two and a half years had elapsed since the last meeting 
held at Braddock. At this meeting those present were asked to state 
their opinion concerning the intended organization. To judge from the 
remarks found in the original minutes, all were in favor of it. The question 
was then broached as to how the congregations viewed this effort at union. 
Again the answer was favorable; yea, it was expressed that the congrega- 
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tions desired such a union. One noteworthy thing may be mentioned, 
namely, that out of the nine pastors present only Boor and Bella, who were 
members of the Missouri Synod, requested that the congregations should 
be represented at the next meeting if there was to be any true union and 
if there was to be organized an independent Slovak Synod. Their sug- 
gestion was accepted, and it was decided to hold the next meeting at 
Connellsville, Penn., on the 2d of September, 1902, and each congregation 
was to be represented. Things were now moving fast, and the union so 
long desired was finally to become a reality. The minutes of this meeting 
were printed and sent to 
each of the local organiza- 
tions of the S.E.J. Again 
a mixing of the affairs of 
the S.E. J. and those of the 
Church. 

b) The final meeting, 
at which the Synod was 
formally organized. — This 
meeting, from which we 
date the founding of our 
synod, was held in Connells- 
ville, Penn., from the 2d to 
the 4th of September, 1902. 
Tt was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, of which Rev. M. 
Tomaska was pastor. At 
this meeting there were pres- 
ent not only the pastors, but 
also representatives of the 
congregations, according to 
the resolution of the last 
meeting, held at Braddock, 
Penn., June 4, 1902. Thus 
the following congregations 
were represented either by 
their pastor or by a lay 
member: Freeland, Liens First Indian Lutheran Cemetery, 
Barre, Hazleton, Braddoc 9 St. Louis (Bethany), Mich. 

Penn.; Passaic (Garfield), 

N.J.; Cleveland, O.; New York, Yonkers, Guttenberg, N. Y.; Charleroi, 
Penn.; Raritan, Newark, N. J.; Lansford, Peckville (now in Dickson 
City), and Connellsville, Penn. —a total of fifteen congregations. Also the 
following pastors were present: D. Z. Laucek, D. Kvacala, M. Tomaska, 
L. A. Engler, K. Hauser, J. Jurco, L. Novomesky, L. Boor, D. Bella, and 
J. S. Micatek —a total of ten. At this meeting everything seemed to go 
along smoothly. Every one was in favor of this union, and everywhere 
comments were heard that finally the Slovaks would come to some agree- 
ment. The meeting progressed smoothly and every one was in fine spirits. 
A sketch of the by-laws, prepared by the Revs. Laucek and Kvacala, was 
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read and, with some corrections, adopted. However, these by-laws “were 
fair, but entirely too legalistic and gave entire too much power to the indi- 
vidual officers of the synod, dictatorship.” (O Synode, by Vojtko.) They 
were therefore later amended. The official name given the synod was Slo- 
venska Evanjelicka Augsburskeho Vyznania Celocirkev v Spojenych Statoch 
Americkych. Rev. D. Z. Laucek was elected president and Rey. D. Kvacala 
secretary. The seal was then chosen, and the president was instructed to 
take out a charter for the synod at Wilkes-Barre, Penn. At this meeting 
the following resolution was also passed: ‘Synod declares that in doctrine 
and practise it is one in conviction and faith with the Missouri Synod.” 
But, sad to say, many of the pastors, in fact all but two, Hauser and Bella, 
later repudiated this resolution and drifted away from the true doctrine. 

But, as usual, the resolutions proposed so eagerly at the meeting were 
not carried out as eagerly after the meeting was adjourned and after the 
wave of enthusiasm had subsided. It was one thing to promise, but an 
entirely different thing to carry out that promise. The religious life of the 
Church was so intermingled with the social life and the work of the S. E. J. 
that it became hard to make a clear-cut distinction between the two. This 
was felt especially by the pastors when the duty devolved upon them to 
practise church discipline or to warn against worldliness. They realized that 
if they would follow strictly the resolutions of the synod, they would raise 
antagonism against themselves, not only in their congregations, but also 
among the Slovaks in general. Many therefore, being weak in spirit, felt 
that it would be better for them not to say anything than to stir up trouble. 
Thus for the sake of peace they sacrificed true Christian doctrine and 
Practise. ° 

Controversy with the Narodny Spolok. 


The Narodny Spolok was a national benefit organization, accepting 
into membership any one of Slav nationality. The trouble came about when 
it issued an Obradnik, a ritual, which was to be used in all its local 
organizations. This ritual was patterned after the rituals of the secret 
societies of the day. Since many of our Lutherans belonged to this 
organization, a protest was raised against it from our circles. The battle 
was waged chiefly by the synod’s first president, Rev. Laucek, ably assisted 
by Revs. Kvacala, Pelikan, and Engler. The controversy was quite bitter, 
and our synod was accused of harboring false opinions and of forming 
a union with the Magyars. The battle was successful to some extent, 
although not all the evils in that society were eradicated. 


Controversy on Announcement vs. Open Communion. 


The controversy on announcement was the most bitter and the longest 
drawn out of all the controversies that were waged by the synod, and it 
seemed that by it the synod would be disrupted. But thanks to God, 
though some left the synod because of its true stand in this matter, others 
remained true to the Word of God and the Lutheran Confessions and 
carried on the fight to the finish. 

The synod at its annual meeting in Sharon, Penn., in 1905, passed the 
following resolution: “Every pastor is to endeavor to introduce into his 
congregation such a custom in connection with the Lord’s Supper that every 
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one who wishes to partake of it must first announce himself with the 
pastor.” This resolution was caused by the terrible conditions that existed 
in some of the congregations in the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
where open communion was practised.’ - However, it was one thing to pass 
a resolution and another to carry it out. For as soon as the resolution was 
made public, it created a great stir in the Slovak Lutheran circles. Many 
-laymen opposed this measure strenuously, raising the old cry that we were 
drifting to Catholicism and that we were demanding of our members to 
confess their sins in the manner of the Catholic auricular confession. Synod 
was accused of hierarchical tendencies, of endeavoring to ride over the con- 
gregations roughshod. But those gentlemen evidently forgot that each 
congregation was, or should have been, represented at that meeting by a lay 
member and that the resolution was in strict accordance with Scripture. 

The first serious break came about in the Chicago congregation 

(Sts. Peter and Paul), where Rev. John Pelikan was pastor. He had first 
instructed his congregation carefully, proving the necessity of announcement 
for Communion and also its Scriptural basis. When the subject was brought 
up at a regular meeting, it was approved by the voting members unani- 
mously. This was on the 14th of January, 1906. However, the joy was 
short-lived; for on the 25th of February of the same year, when, during 
the dedication of the new edifice, Pastor Pelikan again announced the 
~ resolution of the congregational meeting, a disturbance was caused in the 
church by some who were open scoffers of the Bible and: professed the 
Lutheran name only for the sake of show. When on the following Sunday 
Lord’s Supper was to be administered, it was found that some purposely 
came to Communion without first announcing their intention to do so to 
the pastor. On March 11 the matter came to a head, and at a special 
meeting the pastor was asked to retract his former statements in regard 
to announcement. The opposition was so well represented that those mem- 
bers who favored this practise had no opportunity to defend their pastor. 
He, however, when asked to retract, took the opportunity further to 
elucidate the matter. He so ably defended his position from Scripture 
and from the Confessions that all were forced to admit that his stand was 
correct. But though they admitted the correctness of his stand, they still 
demanded that the resolution must be abolished. The pastor, seeing that 
enmity was increasing and that the final outcome would be a split, for the 
sake of peace made the following concessions: 1. That only non-members 
were to announce their intention of partaking of the Lord’s Supper; 2. that. 
members were to use their own judgment in this respect. His intention 
was to further instruct his members on the correctness and advisability of 
announcement for Communion. But his hopes were shattered, for matters 
came to such a pass that he was forced to resign; and many members who 
favored his stand on open communion left with him. 

The matter then came before the meeting of the synod held at Alle- 
gheny, Penn., on October 2—4, 1906. The synod upheld the stand of 
Rev. Pelikan and condemned the action that his former congregation took. 
Now the battle began in earnest. The opposition was aided in its work by 
the Slovensky Hlasnik, official paper of the S.E. J., and by the officers of 
that organization. These branded the synod as un-Lutheran, sectarian, etc. 
Some pastors also left the synod, and these were hailed by the opposition 
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as true servants of Jesus Christ, whereas they were nothing more than 
mercenary servants, who condemned the Lutheran practise of close com- 
munion because it curtailed the income they received in conjunction with 
Communion. However, this controversy was not in vain; for, though some 
left the synod, it was only for the best of the organization, for in this way 
it was rid of men and congregations who were detrimental to its progress. 
On the other hand, congregations who were not members of the synod 
recognized our correct stand and joined us. Congregations who were 
members, seeing the evil effects of open communion, introduced .close 
communion. Thus the controversy in the end turned out to be a blessing. 
God grant that this principle, for which our forefathers fought so stren- 
uously, be truly practised in all of our churches and that it may not dwindle 
down to a mere recording of names. 


Our Relation with the Slovenska Evanjelicka Jednota. 


This organization was formally organized at Freeland, Penn., on the 
5th of June, 1893, although its actual history goes back much further. 
Before this date many so-called benefit church societies had been formed 
in many cities where there were Slovak Lutherans. These had finally come 
to the realization that in union there is strength, and with this in mind, 
they organized the above society. Its original intentions were to aid the 
Slovak Lutherans and also to aid mission-wotk by contributing financially. 
But these original plans miscarried, as the organization got into the hands 
of unscrupulous men, who, though professing to be Lutherans, were nothing 
less than infidels. And thus this organization, which was to help the 
Church, became its worst enemy. In its circles was propagated the rankest 
liberalism, which was paraded under the cloak of intellectualism. Any one 
who did not agree with their principles was soon classed as old-fashioned 
and narrow-minded. 

This organization especially hindered our work of bringing the Church 
to a true, Biblical stand and our attempt to eradicate from our circles 
unchristian practise and life. Its work of destruction was carried out by its 
official paper, Slovensky Hlasnik, which heralded forth unchristian views 
and condemned the true, Biblical stand of our synod. Just to give some 
quotations. “Our good people opened their eyes and saw that every one 
must earn his own salvation.” (Sl. Hl., June 15, 1916.) “Christ died only 
for the just.” (SI. Hl., March 28, 1918.) “Who educates himself only 
with religious books and sermons is indeed left far behind the advancement 
of people and remains sitting in the dark.” (Sl. Hl., May 23, 1918.) 
“Every intelligent person will acknowledge that to such a poor widow with 
five children even a million Bibles will be of no help, but a thousand dollars 
will.” (Sl. Hl, May 23, 1918.) And recently this paper gave utterance 
to the following view on the Lord’s Supper: “that in the Lord’s Supper 
we receive the Holy Ghost,” “that the unworthy do not receive the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ,” and “that the eating is only spiritual . . . and 
that Calvin was probably right.” (SI. HI., April, 1929.) We give recent 
quotations to show that this organization has not changed and still stands on 
the side of Satan and aids him in his destructive work. Quotations could 
be multiplied, but the above will suffice to show the antichristian spirit of 
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this organization. When our synod raised a voice of protest against the 
antichristian utterances, they were branded as sectarians and narrow-minded, 
and the people were warned against that “Missouri Synod, which will take 
away all of their liberties.” 

Another thing which the synod opposed was the worldliness that was 
rampant in the organization. It had in its name the word Evangelical, 
but it certainly was anything but evangelical in its conduct. Instead of 
leading its members to church, where they might serve God, it led them 
to picnics and dances, which were usually held on Sunday. In addition, it 
tried to imitate the secret societies in having its members march in regalia 
at the funeral of a member, holding orations at the grave, etc. In short, 
this organization was drifting more and more to a religion of work- 
righteousness. 

The synod warned its members not to take part in the antichristian 
practises and urged them that they should strive to remove them. But the 
watning was not heeded. Instead, matters grew worse. The ministers who 
had left the synod for one cause or another took the part of the S.E. J. 
and thus confirmed them in their evil practises. Among these was the 
synod’s first president, Rev. Laucek, who had left the synod because it 
would not conform to his hierarchical demands. The battle-line was now 
clearly drawn. If the synod would remain silent, it would deny that for 
_ which it stood, pure Lutheran doctrine. But there were men who recognized 
the danger by which the synod was now threatened, and they began to 
witness boldly against the S.E.J. Chief among these was Rev. Pelikan, 
who ably pointed out the following faults of the S.E. J.: — 

1. This organization sponsored unionism; 

2. It considers itself a religious organization; 

3. It promulgates false teaching; 

4. It opposes pure, Scriptural doctrine; 

5. It sponsors worldliness. 

That his charges were not false we clearly see from what was said 
above. The synod realized that it must take concerted action against this 
organization, and thus in September, 1908, it passed a resolution condemn- 
ing the S.E.J. This brought forth a storm of protests from all directions, 
from both laymen and pastors. Many left our churches, and opposition 
congregations were set up. There was hardly a congregation where the 
matter did not come to a head and which, as a result, did not lose members. 
But this only made the synod more deieemined tahits fight. And the fight 
was not in vain. There has been improvement, although even to-day the 
S.E.J. is not entirely free of the spirit of indifferentism and unionism; 
it still tolerates men who are only professedly Lutherans. The synod, 
though it lost in membership, by no means lost spiritually, for the con- 
troversy unified the synod more than anything else could have done and 
welded it into a solid body. Daily we see the blessings of the struggle 
which our men carried on so valiantly. We have congregations rid of the 
influence of the S.E.J., although in many it still exists. But no longer 
does this organization wield the power that it formerly wielded. At present 
the enmity has somewhat abated; but we may expect it to flare up again, 
although, perhaps, not with the former bitterness. 
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Controversy on the Catechism. 


In the year 1911, the synod issued a translation of Schwan’s exposition 
of Luther’s Small Catechism. In this the part treating of the Office of 
the Keys was named the Fifth Part, and thus the Catechism contained 
six parts. Again a protest was raised, chiefly in the Slovensky Hlasnik, 
by men who were not members of the synod, claiming that in Luther’s 
Catechism there were not six parts. The synod ably defended its position 
and the Catechism was accepted and is now being used in our circles. 

These, in short, are the controversies that were waged by our synod 
during its existence of twenty-eight years. After viewing all, we must 
admit that the grace of God was ever present with us and that we ought 
to be thankful to Him for preserving us in the truth, 


Some Additional Remarks. 


Young men who prepared for work in the Church received their in- 


struction at Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill. We certainly should be 
grateful to the Missouri Synod for being willing to instruct our men free 
of charge, a favor we shall never be able to repay them. The Missouri 
Synod, in fact, wanted our men to be fully prepared to serve in the Slovak 
field and therefore asked our synod to have a man at Springfield who would 
teach our men their mother tongue. For this office, Synod elected Rev. 
Tuhy, who was formally installed into his new duties on the 24th of 
November, 1909. However, he did not remain long, as he received a call 
to a congregation and accepted it. Since then the men who went to 
Springfield were obliged to study the Slovak language on their own 
initiative. At present, however, we have no one studying at Springfield, 
as the synod deemed it best that all her young men should first prepare 
at one of the preparatory schools of the Missouri Synod. To this end 
it placed Rev. T. Bakalar as instructor at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who taught there from 1921 to 1925. He was forced to resign because 
of failing health. His place was then filled by Rev. Vojtko, who is at 
present our instructor at Fort Wayne. After having graduated, the young 
men finish their training at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., where at 
present we have two young men preparing for the Lord’s work. The synod. 
also has one missionary in Canada and one in Slovakia. 

Sources. — 1. Dejiny Slov. Ev. Luth. Cickvi Bethlehem, Chicago, Iil.; 
Jan Pelikan. 2. Kalendac Sion, 1914. 3. Svedok, Vol. Il. 4. Svedok, 
Vol. IV. 5. Svedok, September 15,1927. 6. Cirkeuny Dejepis (Gust. 
Just); Jan Murcek. 7. Cirkeuny Dejepis; Julius Bodnar. 8. Die Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherische Kicche Umgarns; Johannes Borbis. 9. Skolnik; 
Nitriansky Seniorat (1906). 10. Rozhodne Slovo; Jan Pelikan. 11. Pa- 
maetnik (history of the congregation at Streator, Ill.); Chovan. 
12. Zapisnica, 1904. 13. Vysvetlenie a Osvedcenie; Joseph Kucharik. 
14. Americky Kalendar, 1914. 15, Americky Kalendar, 1922. 16. Slov. 
Ev. Kalendar, 1929. 17. O Synode; J. Vojtko. 18. Concordia Cyclopedia. 
(Article on Slovak Synod; J. Bradac.) 
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Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America. 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


III. The Beginnings in New York. 


2. A Large Parish. 
(Continued.) 


_ Among the members of the church at Albany there was also one 
Bent Robberse (Benjamin Roberts he was called by the English), who 
before 1662 had settled at Schenectady, where he owned a farm of 
seventy-six acres on an island known to this day as Bent Island, in the 
Mohawk River, and a lot in the town. At his death, in 1706, he willed 
the sum of £18 to the Lutheran church at Albany. The Bratt family 
(Norwegians), who had come to America in 1637’ and had settled in 
Schenectady before 1664, were counted among the adherents of the Lu- 
theran church in Albany; 
and Omi  Lagrancie, 
whose name figures 
prominently among the 
Lutherans of Albany 
during the first fifty 
yeats, was of Huguenot 
stock and lived to be 106 
years old. 

New York and Al- 
bany, however, were not 
the only stations served 
by Domine Arensius. 
While the records of his 
ministrations and his re- 
ports to the Lutheran 
Consistory at Amsterdam have not yet come to light, it is reasonably 
certain that during his pastorate we must place the beginnings of the Lu- 
theran churches at Loonenburgh (now Athens), N. Y., and Hackensack 
(now Teaneck), N. J., and that he ministered to other scattered groups of 
Lutherans along the Hudson and in New Jersey. 

The church at Loonenburgh (Athens) has survived to this day and 
after many vicissitudes finds itself in the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York. The place was named Loonenburgh by Jan Van Loon, who in 1665 
had bought 17,500 acres of land from the Indians. The Van Loons, 
according to a tradition in the family, had come to America twenty-eight 
years before Hudson sailed up the river now bearing his name and had 
first settled near Lake Champlain and later, about 1620, near Albany. 
Into the neighborhood of the Van Loon settlement, Lutherans, like the 
Van Hoesens, came as early as 1662, and many others followed by 1669. 
(Jan Fransen came from Husum in Schleswig-Holstein, in 1645, and 
settled in Albany. He died in 1703.) It is more than probable that 
Arensius preached here, for in the beginning of Falckner’s pastorate, early 
in the 18th century, we find a Lutheran congregation established here. 


Arensius Meets Nieuwenhuysen. 
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Farther down the river, at Esopus (now Kingston), Matthew Capito, 
the second schout of the village, Christian Niessen, the ensign of the 
garrison, Martin Hoofman, and others had formed a distinct Lutheran 
group even during the Dutch régime (before 1664), and later the Lu- 
therans of that neighborhood held services in the house of Martin Hoof- 
man, who had collected the funds for the first Lutheran church-building 
in New York in 1671. 

The sheltered cove around Newburgh Bay above the highlands of 
the Hudson had also attracted Lutheran settlers during the days of 
Arensius. On the east side of the river we find, about 1685, Nikolaus Emig, 
from Mecklenburg, the first settler of Dutchess County, whose wife came 
from Holstein and 
whose daughter was the 
first white child born 
in the county. Near 
S him lived the large 
arentsen,fOSG . 

Wenar.Hendricksen.tcct family of Peter Las- 
sing (Lasson, Lossing) , 
who afterwards  fur- 
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Se : Across the river, 
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~ The Fort: burgh, Patrick Mc- 
Section of Old New York Showing Location Gregorie built the first 
of Lutheran Church. dwelling-house in Or- 


ange County in 1686, 
and his son John was the first white\child born in Orange County. Later 
these people intermarried with Lutheran families and were ministered to by 
Justus Falckner. It is quite likely that they, too, came under the spiritual » 
care of the lone Lutheran preacher who traveled up and down the Hudson 
in those days. 

Among the Lutherans who early moved from the little town on the 
tip of Manhattan Island were Laurens Andriessen Van Boskerk, Her- 
mann Schneemann, and Caspar Steinmetz. They acquired large tracts of 
land in New Jersey. In 1662 they bought property.in Bergen (now 
Jersey City). Later Laurens Andriessen added large land holdings be- 
tween the New York and the Newark Bay, and in 1682 he received 
a grant of 1,076 acres on the east side of the Hackensack River, for which 
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he was to pay one-half penny per acre per year to the Lords Proprietors. 
While these first Lutheran settlers in Northern New Jersey retained their 
membership in the New York church and held office there, there seems 
to be sufficient ground for the claim of Lee in his History of New Jersey 
that there was a Lutheran church on the Hackensack River before 1690; 
during the days of Domine Arensius. Laurens Andriessen Van Boskerk 
was a member of the governor’s council, the upper branch of the pro- 
vincial legislature, 1671 to 1684, justice of peace, and judge of the Bergen 
County Court for several terms. His social standing is indicated by the 
fact that his name often appears with the then uncommon prefix “Mr.” or 
“Gent” (Gentleman). Some of his descendants figured in the history of 
the Lutheran Church in America down to the present century, e. g., the 
late Singmaster of Gettysburg Seminary. Between 1670 and 1680 
Laurens Andriessen served on the church council of the New York church 
together with Vrit Wessels, Martin Meyer, Samuel Beekman, Jacobus 
Colier, Casper Car- 
stens, and Caspar 
Steinmetz. The last- 
named deacon’s wife, 
Fytje Gommels, left a 
legacy amounting to 
about $1,000 for the 
Lutheran Church in 
1688. 

Arensius was evi- 
dently an uncompro- 
mising Lutheran, who 
went about his busi- 
hess of attending to 
his large parish dili- 
gently, without fel- 


lowshiping with the  ¢oction of New York, 1670, Showing Location 
preachers of the Re- of Lutheran Church to the Left of the Landpoort. 
formed Church. This From the Costello Plan. 


was not relished very - 

much by the young Anglican chaplain in the fort on Manhattan, 
Charles Wolley, and he used a ruse to bring together Domine Nieuwen- 
huysen of the Reformed Church, whom the two Labadist missionaries, 
Danckers and Sluyter, describe as ‘a thick, corpulent person with a red 
and bloated face and of very slabbering speech,” and Domine Arensius. 
This episode is described by Wolley himself in his Journal (pp. 55.56): 

“There were two Ministers, or Dominies as they were called there, the 
one a Lutheran or High Dutch,* the other a Calvinist or Low Dutchman, 
who behaved themselves one towards another so shily and uncharitably as 
if Luther and Calvin had bequeathed and entailed their virulent and 
bigoted Spirits upon them and their heirs forever. They had not visited 


*) German. That indicates that even as late as 1678 the Lutheran con- 
gregation in New York used the German language. Later it became 
Hollandized. 
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ot spoken to each other with any respect for six years together before my 
being there, with whom I being much acquainted, I invited them both 
with their Vrows to a Supper one night unknown to each other, with an 
obligation that they should not speak one word in Dutch, under the 
penalty of a bottle of Madeira, alleging I was so imperfect in that 
language that we could not manage a sociable discourse. So accordingly 
they came, and at the first interview they stood so appalled as if the 
Ghosts of Luther and Calvin had suffered a transmigration, but the 
alas amaze soon went off with a 
Spats wa Salve tu quoque and a Bottle 
of Wine of which the Cal- 
| vinist Dominie was a true 
' Carouzer, and so we con- 
tinued our whole Mensalia 
the whole evening in Latine, 
which they both spoke so 
fluently and promptly that 
I blushed at myself with a 
passionate regret that I could 
not pace with them.” 

Pastor Arensius  con- 
tinued to minister to the 
Lutherans of the Hudson 
Valley until his death, in 
1691. His widow Tryntje 
survived him by five years. 
The inventory of her prop- 
erty, consisting chiefly of 
household effects, which she 
left to the church her hus- 
band’ had served faithfully 
for twenty years, enumer- 


ated among other things 
The Charter of the Oldest Lutheran Church also 2 psalme books/waru 


in America. 


URE “CHANTERS OF 


silver clasps,” valued at $1 
and 10s. The foundation which Pastor Arensius had laid was strong 
enough to sustain the congregation during a trying vacancy of more than 
ten years. 


Concordia Seminary’s First Graduate. 
A Sketch of His Life and Labors by VICTOR CHARLES FRANK.1) 


John Andrew Frederick William Mueller was the son of Christian 
and Mary Mueller, two natives of Saxony. His parents had suffered degra- 
dation at the hands of Napoleon in the Prussian campaign of 1806; at 


. 1) The writer is indebted to Prof. W. G. Polack for his counsel and aid, 
Mrs. Henry Dandes of Chester, Ill., who for a time was employed in the home 
of our graduate and with whom the writer has had frequent correspondence, 
and many others, 
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Waterloo they had witnessed the fall of their oppressor, and had rejoiced at 
the success of their own Marshall Bluecher. As they had experienced 
a wave of national hopes surging toward a united nation instead of the 
many small sovereign states, so they, too, had experienced the disappoint- 
ment of their nationalist desires. Their government, like four other govern- 
ments, had pledged itself to be governed by the “Christian” principles of 
the Holy Alliance only to see that mass of hollow platitudes explode a few 
years later. At the quarter mark of the nineteenth century liberal ten- 
dencies were evident everywhere, especially in religion. The province of 
Saxony was not exempt. At the time of J. A. F. W. Mueller’s birth, 
October 29, 1825, the Evangelical Union, which aimed at combining the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Church into one huge body and which be- 
lieved in “progressive religious enlightenment” through reason, had already 
been consummated. An “ecclesiastical police measure” was the term it 
applied to the Confessions of the Church. Jesuitical prestige had advanced 
so far that the freedom of worship and action was already hampered. 
Government, pulpit, and school were godless. 

Near Halle, at an early age, John attended the school. He was still 
a youth of thirteen years when he left his native land together with his 
parents and the Saxon immigrants, setting sail for America in November, 
1838. They landed at New Orleans, and on four river boats arrived at 
_ the docks of St. Louis, February 19, 1839. How must this hustling frontier 
town, with a population of 16,000, have bustled when nearly 700 Saxons 
entered its streets! But St. Louis was not their goal. Down the Missis- 
sippi most of them went in May, a hundred miles or so, to establish their 
settlement and to bid the 4,440 acres of woodland and hills awake. Who 
shall declare to us the surprise of the murmuring thickets of the forests 
at this sight of sturdy Saxon faces! Wilderness, shallow streams, clay hills, 
malarial swamps — this was the welcome given the Saxons. But wherever 
they laid the ax to the trees, homes, churches, and schools were built. 
With hard toil they besieged the land; with pestilence the land besieged 
them —“‘scantiness of food, poor shelter, humid weather, noisome insects, 
and foot-rash.” Even men with university scholarship, who had forsaken 
distinguished careers, split rails; people of wealth, unaccustomed to the 
raw grip of the spade, dug wells. All worked. 

The father of John Mueller — recorded in the register of names of 
immigrants as No. 182 —settled his family in the village known as Wit- 
tenberg on the west bank of the river. He was a Ziegelbrenner, a brick- 
maker, and accordingly was known among the colonists as “Ziegel” 
Mueller. To this day, not many miles away, there stands in Frohna, Mo., 
a brick house built by him, and there are still some roofs to be seen that 
ate covered with tiles from his kilns. He built cisterns and ovens. His 
children knew no luxury; adversity was their school. In 1844 the rushing 
waters of the Mississippi brought ravage and ruin; the death of their 
mother brought grief and sorrow to the children. 

The young Mueller, after the schooling given him by Mr. Winter and 
his confirmation by Pastor Otto Herman Walther, entered the famous log- 
cabin college which opened its doors December 9, 1839, less than a year 
after the arrival of the Saxons. It was known as the “erste lutherische 
Unterrichts- und Erziehungsanstalt zu Altenburg, Perry Co., Mo.” 
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O. Fuerbringer, “the profound thinker,” Th. Brohm, chief instructor, and 
the great-hearted J. F. Buenger were his first and foremost teachers. These 
men laid in their pupils a strong foundation of confessional Lutheranism. 
The course of study included religion, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, 
French, and English, history, geography, mathematics, physics, natural 
history, rudiments of philosophy, music, and drawing. His later teachers 
were the Rev. G. H. Loeber, the Rev. E. H. Keyl, Rector Goenner, Mr. 
Winter (music), and Mr. Julius Nitzschke (the sciences). 

As a student in the log-cabin college John Mueller, like others, went 
through many hardships. At one time he said: “The housewives went to 
great pains when they wished to lodge young students or preachers. Many 
a time did I sleep on a straw bed on the floor, but I slept as though I were 
in a feather bed.” 

Concordia Historical Institute has in its archives a sixteen-page pam- 
phlet entitled Deutsche Aufsaetze — Wilhelm Mueller — 1841. These 
compositions are written in ink and in a fine script. Under date of 
August 9, 1841, there appears an essay on “Excerpts from the Life of 
Melanchthon,” with the notation by the instructor “ziemlich gut.” Some 
of the essays are scored by him with “gut,” “nicht schlecht,’ and one is 
marked “ziemlich rustig.’ In one exposition Mueller defines a “cut-up” 
as “a person that boasts of his deeds in order to excite recognition and 
praise.” 

How was the nation faring during his young life? Although Andrew 
Jackson’s “reign” expired in 1839, yet a year later the “Log Cabin and 
Hard Cider Campaign” of Harrison and Tyler stirred the nation into 
rollicking fun and frolic. How must the Saxon fathers have regarded the 
activity of Henry Clay, the great compromiser, or the oratory of Daniel 
Webster and his speech at Bunker Hill June 17, 1843, or the visit of 
Charles Dickens to St. Louis in 1842; or the exploration of the Pacific, the 
Southern Ocean, and the Antarctic by Lieutenant Charles Wilkes; or the 
trek of Mormons led by Brigham Young across Missouri in the 40’s; or in 
1843 the delusion of the Millerites awaiting in white ascension robes on 
housetops and hills the second advent of Christ? Did the Mexican War 
appear to them a just war? Occasionally even then the word obey was 
left out of marriage ceremonies on the grounds of unconstitutionality. The 
age was characteristic for its “dollar magazines, shilling lectures, shilling 
theaters, shilling concerts, penny papers, beggarly office-seekers, tascally 
politicians, unprincipled bankers, cutthroat financiers, doubtful saints, miser- 
able Wall Street editors, and fine women.” 

Such were the conditions that faced Concordia’s first graduate and 
first ministerial candidate at his ordination by the Rev. J. F. Buenger in 
1847, a year after his father’s death. The Rev. Mr. Buenger or Fick 
reported in the Lutheraner toward the end of 1847 as follows: “To our 
friends who are somewhat removed from us let it be known that very 
recently we for the first time had the pleasure of seeing a student from 
the college and theological seminary at Altenburg, in Perry Co., Mo., enter 
the vineyard of the Lord. Mr. William Mueller, who studied there since 
the.founding of the institution, from December 9, 1839, to the time of his 
examination on October 7 of this year, has been called as pastor and 
teacher by the Lutheran congregation in St. Louis County (which was for- 
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metly served by Pastor Buenger). He was ordained on the 23d Sunday 
after Trinity in the presence of the congregation by order of the President 
of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, etc. [Walther]. The Rev. Fick and 
the Rev. Buenger were active at the ordination. It was a day of enjoyable 
communion. ... May the dear students of the institution at Altenburg 
be molded into true workers for the great harvest of Christ! May Christ 
also graciously help that the labor of the first one of those who are sent 
out may be a real blessing in his congregation!” 2) 

During the nine years following his ordination Rev. Mueller had 
chatge of the congregation at Stratmann P. O. and Des Peres, near 
St. Louis. Here he and his wife, Jane Hoehne, also a native of Saxony, 
whom he married in May, 1849, lived in a most blessed union. Home life 
-was not only a cherished ideal, but it was an ideal put into practise. Pastor 
Mueller and his wife lived the same life that America as a nation was 
living at the time. They obtained their water by letting a bucket down 
into the well and by drawing it up again with a long rope operated by 
a crank. In the summer, butter and milk were hung down this watery 
refrigerator. A little tank back of the kitchen stove supplied them with 
hot water. A heavy wooden laundry tub served also as the family bathtub. 

Nearly everything they ate was brought into the house in an un- 
- seasoned and uncanned state (and not purchased with the pastor’s salary, 
but obtained from “was noch dazukommt”) and thete savored. “The steak 
was pounded on a wooden board, with a mallet kept for this purpose. 
Oatmeal and beans were soaked overnight. Bread or pancake batter was 
mixed the evening before and set on the back of the stove to rise. Hash 
and cabbage slaw were chopped in a huge-wooden bowl with a chopping- 
knife. Chickens and other birds must be plucked and cleaned before the 
finer arts of cookery could be practised. Washday was distinguished by 
a peculiar odor, the smell of soap mixed with the smell of cabbage, the 
hot fire required for boiling the clothes being utilized for viands prepared 
for the dinner-table. 

“Clothes were washed with soap, water, and elbow grease. Some 
families made their own soap in a huge kettle in the open... . 

“On a shelf beneath the clock stood a long row of kerosene lamps, 
with red flannel in their bowls. The lamps had to be filled and trimmed 
and the chimneys to be cleaned every day. The floors were washed with 
a mop and swept with a broom, and the furniture was dusted with 
a cloth and a turkey-wing. The regular chores included making the beds 
and emptying the slops, and the intervals of time left over were filled with 
mending, knitting, darning, and baking.” °) 

The pastor had manifold duties. An address was to be written, 
a sermon to be prepared, a conference essay to be delivered, pastoral calls 
to be made, a book to be studied, and a flower-garden to be cultivated; 
for Rev. Mueller was very fond of nature. 

St. Louis had its interest, too, for the pastor and his wife. In 1850 


2) Quoted in Lutheraner, July 9, 1901, pp. 212 f., by Dr. C. A. Frank, 
Lebenslauf. , 

3) From an address, America, and How Our Fathers Found It, by 
Prof. W. G. Polack. 
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a new seminary built by the Lutherans was dedicated there. The year 
1849 marked the advent of refugees from the German revolution of 748. 
The year was a disastrous one. A virulent epidemic of cholera brought 
grim woe, haunting misery, and chill death. But the horror was height- 
ened by the great fire that devoured twenty-three steamboats, destroyed 
hundreds of homes, and made a list of sufferers that occupied eight or 
ten columns in the Missouri Republican. High freight rates made the 
river business profitable. The levee was the busy part of town. Each 
year, beginning on the first Monday in October, the St. Louis Fair afforded 
a week’s activity. In 1855 street-cars drawn by mules were brought into 
service, and the first railroad train that came to the West was wrecked on 
its maiden run by the collapse of the bridge over the Gasconade River. 

Trains were running. By that time America had ten thousand miles 
of railroads, compared with thirty-two miles twenty years earlier. When 
the Rev. Mueller removed to Chicago in 1856, it was possible for him to 
travel at least part of the way by rail. He succeeded Rev. George Schick, 
who had accepted a professorship at Concordia College, St. Louis, as pastor 
of Immanuel Church, where he was installed on the fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity by the Rev. C. A. Brauer, assisted by the Rev. Chr. H.Loeber. In 
Chicago he was engaged in pioneer work for Lutheranism. His zeal for 
church and school and also the spirit in which he at all times worked with 
his brethren in office is attested by the writer of the Geschichte der ev.-luth. 
Gemeinden U. A.C. zu Chicago, Ill. in the following words: “In inward 
unity of spirit and bound together by true brotherly love, both pastors, 
Rev. Wunder and Rev. Mueller, now took counsel in regular weekly meet- 
ings with regard to the execution of the work in the steadily increasing field 
of labor and missions. These meetings were the beginning of a pastoral 
conference of Chicago and vicinity that now [1896] numbers over forty 
members.” 4) 

Pastor Mueller left Chicago eight years before the great fire, which 
destroyed 7,000 buildings and rendered homeless 70,000 people. 

The year 1863 finds Pastor Mueller in Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of 
First Trinity Church, a large city congregation, where he remained until 
1870. His labors were not confined to his congregation, but extended 
also to the Lutheran synods. His strong confessional attitude was influen- 
tial in many conferences he held with men of the Ohio Synod. He, too, 
sowed the seed of Lutheran confessionalism that is mighty in America to 
this day. As representative of the Missouri Synod he went to Reading, Pa., 
where delegates from fifteen Lutheran synods of the United States and 
Canada met on December 11, 1866, for the purpose of forming a new 
general organization on the basis of the Lutheran Confessions, from which 
the General Synod had departed. Here such men were gathered as C. P. 
Krauth, J. A. Seiss, M. Loy, C. F. (“Father”) Heyer, and many others. 
Although the meeting resulted in the formation of the General Council, 
the Missouri Synod, to which Mueller belonged, did not see its way clear 
to join. It is easy to guess what Mueller thought of S.S.Schmucker at 
Gettysburg, Pa., with his Popular Theology, his American Lutheranism, 
and his Definite Platform. : 


4) Lutheraner, July 9, 1901, p. 212. 
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Then for five years Pastor Mueller had charge of four small con- 
gregations scattered among the beautiful hills of Sommerset County, Pa. 
His home at this time was at Johnsburg, Pa. Here he translated from 
Latin into German Dilherr’s book- Betrachtungen und Seufzer eines 
Christenmenschen, to which Dr. C.F. W. Walther wrote a preface. 

The last twenty-five years, perhaps the most interesting in the min- 
istry of Concordia’s first graduate, beginning with the year 1875, Pastor 
Mueller labored in the town of Chester in Southern Illinois. Internal 
spiritual upbuilding and external expansion mark this period. The fol- 
lowing is retold mainly from the testimony of some of the members of 
our Synod who lived in that period. 

In congregational affairs, Pastor Mueller was an interesting character. 
We are told that his “sermons were always interesting and instructive, but 
his Lenten sermons were wonderful.” He was strict respecting Christian 
conduct and unyielding in point of doctrine. That the laymen were alive 
is attested by the constantly recurring debates in the congregational meetings 
on the questions of life insurance and the taking of interest on loans. 

New Year’s Day, 1878! “We resolve!” The congregation decided 
by unanimous vote to build a new church. But how pay for it? Even in 
that day the instalment plan was popular, and since the congregation was 
not backward, the result was that during the next three years it built, and 
paid for, its new church by instalments — first the foundation, then the 
-cotner-stone, etc. So successfully was the plan carried out that, when 
the completed new building with its seating capacity for 550 people was 
dedicated on November 2, 1880, there was a cash balance of $49.05 in the 
building treasury. The congregation had incurred no debt. 

Once a month Pastor Mueller crossed the Mississippi to Ste. Gene- 
vieve, Mo., where he conducted services in the little church that is still 
standing. Here, in his presence, Prof. M.S.Sommer began his career by 
preaching his first sermon, June 15, 1890. 

Close to Pastor Mueller’s heart lay also the welfare of the youth of 
his congregation. Thorough, strict,-and so impressive was their instruction 
that one of them recently wrote: “I thank him for all of this to this day.” 
At one time some of his young people, as shown in a newspaper report, 
attended a masquerade dance. At the next announcement for Communion 
the first question put to each of the masqueraders was, “Were. you also 
at the ball?” A certain young lady who had attended only as spectator 
had such compunctions that, when he asked her to be seated, she ner- 
vously replied: “Thank you, but I have to go right home and milk our 
cow.” He smiled. Later she confessed to the pastor’s maid: “I was let 
off easy because I did not mask, but I will never go to another mask-ball.” 

The man’s characteristics are nothing less than interesting. He pre- 
sented a dignified appearance. He wore black suits winter and summer, 
had gold-rimmed glasses, and carried a gold-headed cane. Mrs. Dandes 
writes of him: “He was a man loved by every one that knew him, kind 
and courteous to members of his flock as well as to those who did not 
belong to his congregation.” 

Pastor Mueller was a great lover of nature. Seldom did he return 
from a journey without bringing with him some rare plant. Such was 
his admiration for flowers that, when the windows of his home were filled 
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with plants, one room was extended several feet and a glass bay with 
shelves built in to provide more room for them. At times he would stand 
before them and enjoy “whatsoever things are lovely”; he would speak of 
their beautiful shape and color. Nature to him was a text-book on God’s 
omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness. The winged things of the air, the 
birds that he loved, were God’s own commentary on that wisdom. He 
himself possessed a rare species of mocking-bird, which he named “Hansi.” 

Mueller was of a jovial disposition. Mrs. Dandes says of him that 
he had a “smile, a word of cheer, a friendly greeting for every one he 
met on the street, members of his church and otherwise; everybody knew, 
loved, and respected him.” One late afternoon in winter, when a blanket 
of snow covered the sleeping earth and the wind was whining, a farmer 
and good friend of Pastor Mueller came in a big sleigh to take him 
and others for a sleigh-ride and thence home for a warm supper. At the 
table the farmer remarked: — 

“This morning I helped my wife with churning the butter. After we 
had weighed it, we noticed that we had half a pound more than we 
usually get; so I said to her, ‘Well, to-day we will invite the minister, 
That is why you are here.” This provoked a general laughter. 

Mueller’s coworkers in office, instead of calling him by his proper 
name, took pleasure in giving him the alphabetic nick-name of A-b-c 
Mueller. The facial expression in his photographs reveals his jovial 
disposition. 

One friend of his that never told him his faults, never wanted to 
borrow money, and never talked about himself was his oldest and strongest 
pipe. Though the attitude of his wife toward that friend was not very 
cordial, rather than surrender it he would, after he had filled the rest 
of the house with the odor of its friendship, surrender himself by retreat- 
ing to his study. 

A literary bent of mind was not lacking in this kind patriarch. He 
wrote many essays for pastoral conferences and printers. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Lutheraner. It has already been mentioned that he 
translated from the Latin Dilhert’s Betrachtungen und Seufzer eines 
Christenmenschen. For pastors he edited a collection of Biblical texts 
for sermon use. In 1867, for the 350th anniversary of the Reformation, 
he prepared a Jubilee Booklet for the youth on the history of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 


1847—1897. A Final Estimate. 
The success of the Rev. J. A. F. W. Mueller in church and school, con- 


ference and synod, as pastor, teacher, and citizen, is attested by the manner 
in which his golden anniversary was celebrated in November, 1897. The 
congregation gave him to understand that a half century’s service in 
“a good cause” should not pass by unnoticed. They would decorate the 
church a little, and a visiting minister would be there, so they informed him. - 

Sunday morning dawned. What a joyful surprise for the patriarch! 
At 10 o'clock, as he stepped to the altar, he was gladdened at the unex- 
pected sight there of his great friend Dr. Stoeckhardt of Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, who delivered the jubilee sermon. Songs of the school- 
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children and festival hymns sung by the assembled congregation height- 
ened the occasion. 

During the noon repast in the schoolhouse the congregation presented 
the guest of honor with a handsome, gold-headed ebony cane, “the elegance 
of which has never been seen in Chester.” In presenting the gift, Mr. Fred 
Bueckmann, one of the oldest members, addressed the jubilarian as 
follows: — 

“Dear Pastor and Jubilarian: —I herewith present to you in the name 
of your congregation, on the fiftieth anniversary of your ordination as 
preacher of the Gospel, a staff that will support you in your wanderings 
through this life when your body becomes weak and feeble. At the end 
of your last journey you will arrive at a very beautiful city, which is the 
City of God, where Jesus Christ, our Lord, resides with all the angels 
and with all who have entered the 
gates of heaven. Then you will hear 
the voice of the Son of God: ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’ Then will you, and by 
the grace of God we also, celebrate 
the great heavenly jubilee, where Jesus 
Christ will be the Jubilarian ever- 
lasting. So help us God!” §) 

At three o’clock in the afternoon 
the members again assembled in the 
church. Now the congratulatory let- 
ters were read — letters from the off- 
cials of Synod and of the Illinois Dis- 
trict, of which Pastor Mueller was 
vice-president, from Concordia Semi- 
nary in St.Louis, from the colleges at Reve Jo Ae EW Mueller. 
Fort Wayne and Milwaukee, from each 
of the five former congregations which he had served, from the pastoral 
conference of which he’was an honored member, from his relationship, 
from former pupils and confirmands, and from friends and acquaintances. 

Another surprise, possibly more appreciated by all, came just before 
seven o'clock in the evening, when a delegation of citizens of the city, 
headed by the major, was ushered into the presence of the much-honored 
minister. “In presenting a memorial vase of most exquisite design from 
the citizens of Chester, the mayor delivered a short address, in which he 
extolled the virtues of the reverend gentleman and declared that, while the 
congregation loved him for the good he had done them as their spiritual 
and moral leader, the citizens of Chester at large had the deepest regard _ 
and appreciation for the good which they had derived indirectly from his 


5) This and following excerpts are taken from the Chester newspaper, 
November 12 (?), 1897. 
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presence and services.” The rest of the evening was given over to musical 
and literary entertainment in the school. 

The greatest surprise came on Monday. “When Sunday, full of 
events of so much interest, had come to a close, Rev. Mueller retired with 
a glad heart, thankful that he had lived all these years in usefulness and 
happy that his earnest efforts had met with success and were appreciated. 
On the morrow he would go to Steeleville to attend a conference of min- 
isters, imbued with a new energy which the events of the day had given 
him. What was his surprise on Monday at noon, when the train arrived, 
to behold the ministers of the conference in Chester! Then it was ex- 
plained to him that their visit was the last of the happy surprises in store 
for him upon the occasion of the golden anniversary of his ministry.” 

The century was spinning to a close; so was the life of Rev. John 
Mueller. Three years after the celebration of his fiftieth anniversary, on 
second Christmas Day, 1900, he preached on the swan-song of Simeon; 
but like Simeon he, too, had seen “Thy salvation.” That sermon on 
Simeon’s song proved to be his swan-song also, for within twenty-four 
hours, December 26, at 11 p.m., he lay at his home dead. Another Con- 
cordia received him. The joyfulness of the happy season was shocked 
into unfeigned grief.. “In every Lutheran home in the city there was 
gloom as dark and deep as though a loved member of each family had 
been lost.” i 

He was laid to rest December 30, 1900, at 12 o’clock noon, The 
songs of congregation, choir, and children were “sobbed more than they 
were sung.” After the body had been committed to the earth, the grave 
was covered with wreaths of the fir-tree and blankets of flowers, to keep 
fragrant, at least for a time, the memory of Concordia’s first graduate. 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 


Through Prof. W. G. Polack: — 

The History of the John George Schumm Family, from L.G.Schumm, 
La Porte, Ind. 

The thirty-eighth (1925), forty-first (1927), forty-second (1928), 
and forty-third (1929) annual report of Bethlehem Orphan and Half- 
Orphan Home, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Plans of the proposed new Wartburg Lutheran Home for the Aged 
and Infirm in East New York, N. Y., from Rev. Wm. Koepchen. 


June 4, 1930. 


Through Prof. Theo. Graebner from Dr. Fritschel: — 
Wm. Loehe, Die Mission unter den Heiden, 1843. 
A number of photostatic copies of documents relative to the begin- 
nings of the Iowa Synod. 
A miscellaneous collection of programs. 
The Curator reported on the following contributions: — 


A catalog of early books, documents, etc., selected from the library of 
A.D. Gaebelein, D. D. 
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Historical sketch of the Sheldall School. 

A copy of the song dedicated to Rev. M. Stephan on his fiftieth year 
in office. 

E.L. Hazelius, D.D., History of the American Lutheran Church. 

An engraving plate of “Luthers Trauung.” 

Tria Symbola Catholica seu Oecumenica et Confessio Augustana, 
translated from the Latin and German into Lettish by J. Sillak. 

A letter of Prof. A. L. Graebner, D.D., dated March 10, 1902. 

Through Prof. W.G. Polack: — 

The History and Constitution of St. Paul’s Ev. Luth. Church, U.A.C., 
Fredericksburg, Iowa, from the’ Rev. Otto C. Durr. 


June 9, 1930. 


Booklet on the quadricentennial of the Augsburg Confession as ob- 
served in Newark, N. J., June 8, 1930. 


October 6, 1930. 


Pamphlet, Zu einem Zeugnis, by Prof. Geo. J. Fritschel, Dubuque, 
Towa. 
October 15, 1930. 


The Record of Lutheran Institutions and Charities at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


October 27, 1930. 


Programs and newspaper clippings of the quadricentennial celebration 
of the Augsburg Confession at Fort Wayne, Ind., and reports of the ad- 
dress by Prof. W. G. Polack. 

Programs and pins of the 400th anniversary of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion as celebrated by the St. Louis congregations. 

Two copies of the pageant Truth Triumphant, given in St. Louis in 
commemoration of the Augsburg Confession. 


November 1, 1930. 


Through the Rev. H. Ruhland, Ottawa, Can.: — 

Chronik der Ersten Ev.Luth. Dreifaltigkeitsgemeinde U. A.C. in 
Buffalo, N. Y., von Pastor Th. Buerger; Short sketch of the life of Rev. 
Olof Schroeder, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kurze Geschichte der Deutschen 
Ev.-Luth. Gemeinde zu Terre Haute, Ind., zusammengestellt yon H. Katt; 
Die Gemeindeordnung der Ev.-Luth. St. Trinitatiskirche zu Detroit, Mich., 
1851; Gemeindeordnung fuer die Deutsche Ev.-Luth. Zionsgemeinde 
U.A.C. zu McHenry, McHenry Co., Ill., 1904; Konstitution der Ev.- 
Luth. St. Johannesgemeinde zu Pembroke, Ont.; Konstitution der Ev.-Luth. 
St. Paulsgemeinde U. A.C. in Ottawa, Can., 1929; Gemeindeordnung fuer 
die Deutsche Ev.-Luth. St. Paulsgemeinde zu Blue Point, Effingham Co., 
Iil., 1893; Konstitution der Deutschen Ev.-Luth. St. Petersgemeinde 
U.A.C. in Lone Grove Township, Fayette Co., Ill., 1890; Gemeinde- 
ordnung der Ey.-Luth. St. Paulsgemeinde U. A.C. zu St. Paul, Ill.; Predigt 
vom christlichen Hausgottesdienst ueber Kol.3,16, gehalten vor der Ev.- 
Luth. Dreifaltigkeitsgemeinde zu Cincinnati, O., 1866, von Pastor Fr. 
Koenig; Ein Beitrag zur Feier des Reformationsfestes fuer Schule und 
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Drawings by H. Ruhland. 


The valuable sketches on this 
and the following page were pre- 
sented to our Institute by the artist, 
Rev. H. Ruhland, of Ottawa, Can., 
and are reproduced here because we 
believe they will be appreciated and 
treasured by our readers. Rev. Erd- 
mann was one of the leaders in 
Illinois. Prof. F. A. Craemer was 
president of our seminary at Spring- 
field, Ill. Rev. H. Wunder was pas- 
tor in Chicago for more than a half- 
century. Dr. G. Stoeckhardt was 
professor extraordinarius at our sem- 
inary at St.Louis when the sketch 
was made. The sketch of Dr. C.F. 
W. Walther is of interest because it 
is most likely the last picture of him, 
as he died the following year. Rev. 
F. Kuegele was the first president of 
the English Missouri Synod and is 
best known as the author of Country 
Sermons. Rev. P. v. Rohr was one 
of the leaders in the Wisconsin 
Synod. Dr. A. Hoenecke was the 
great theologian of the same body. Yo 
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Haus, von J.G. Weber, Nuernberg, 1888; Morgenweihe vor der Abend- 
mahlsfeier. Eine Saengergabe, frommen Abendmahlsgenossen, von H. O. 
Wilisch, Pfarrer zu Cotta, Dresden, 1863; Konstitution der Ev.-Luth. Drei- 
einigkeitsgemeinde U. A.C. zu Danville, Vermilion Co., Ill., 1908; Mat- 
riage License of John Noack of Ottawa, bachelor, and Ernestine Radeke 
of Ottawa, spinster, June 17, 1903, Province of Ontario, Can., No. A. 
338149; Certificate of Publication of Banns, Province of Ontario; The 
Lutheran Church in Time of War. Speakers’ Handbook, by Lutheran 
Bureau, Inc.; Quadricentennial Program of the Presentation of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Celebrated jointly by the congregations of the Sixth Visi- 
tors’ Circuit, in the grove of Christ Lutheran Church, twelve miles north- 
east of Columbus, Nebr., August 24, 1930; Erinnerung an das fuenfzig- 
jaehrige Jubilaeum der Ev.-Luth. St. Johannisgemeinde zu Philadelphia, 
Pa., vom 26. bis zum 29. Juni 1898; Pen-drawing of the church at Trappe, 
Pa., showing H.M. Muhlenberg’s grave and giving Latin epitaph; Pen- 
drawing of headquarters in old Fort Niagara in which Captain Morgan 
was held before his murder; Programm der Feier des goldenen Jubilaeums 
des Herrn Pastor I. F. C. Lochner und des silbernen Jubilaeums des Herrn 
Pastor H. F. Sprengeler, 25. August, 1895; Song sheet for children’s choir 
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at the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation Ottawa Celebration, July 1 to 3, 
1927; Picture, 8X10, of the Ontario District convention of the Missouri 
Synod, August 25, 1921, at Pembroke, Ont.; St. Paulus-Nachrichten der 
Ersten Ev.-Luth. St. Paulusgemeinde, Chicago, January and February, 
1914; Story, description, and rules of Concordia Cemetery, Forest Park, 
Ill; Photograph, 9X6%4, of T. Friedrich Koenig; A translation of the 


Gospel of St. Luke into Russian. 
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November 4, 1930. 


Two programs of the quadricentennial celebration of the Augsburg 
Confession, Hastings Circuit, Hastings, Nebr., October 26, 1930. 

One program of Toledo, O., for the quadricentennial Augsburg Con- 
fession celebration, October 19, 1930. 

Our Message, Vol.IV, No.1. A Lutheran magazine by Redeemer 
Publishing Company, Kokomo, Ind. 


November 15, 1930. 


From Rev. O. A. Schedler, Lebanon, Oreg., the Lebanon Express, No- 
vember 5, 1930, and three programs of the Augsburg jubilee at Lebanon, 
Oreg., November 9, 1930. 

From Rev. A. Bongarzone, Italian missionary, Il Messaggio Della Sal- 
vezza (Message of Salvation). 


November 18, 1930. 


Through the Rev. O. C. Schroeder, Cleveland, O.: — 

The Lutheran Herald for the Blind, a missionary quarterly published 
in moon by the Board of Missions for the Deaf and Blind of the Ey. Luth. 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, No.11, November, 1930; 
Der Lutherische Bote, Nr. 6, herausgegeben in Punktschrift von der Ev.- 
Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. Staaten, redigiert von Pastor O. 
Schroeder; Spanish Braille tract, Buenas Noticias. 
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